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Perhaps nothing in Bellingham History 
goes more hand in hand than the Cen- 
ter Baptist Church and the town. The 
early Baptists of Bellingham went a- 
bout 30 miles to the "mother" church 
in Swansea, Mass. to worship. This 
zz hardship prompted them to help found 
a church in Mendon on November 23, 1737 and was known as the 8th Baptist 
Church in Massachusetts. Members from all the surrounding towns belonged 
to this church. 


But the people of Bellingham, always independent, and composed at that 
time of Baptists, erected their own church in 17h). (There were a few 
other denominations, but the Baptist predominated.) The building was 30 x 
35 feet with 19 foot posts and was located on High Street. A stone now 
marks the site. (The land is now owned by Edward Sawyer.) The Baptists 
granted the use of the church to the town 
for Town Meetings after the Congregational 
Church on Taunton Street was abandoned. 
Town business was conducted in the Baptist 
Church from 1762 to 1802, thus making 
"Crimpville" the center of Bellingham. 

The land for the church site was given by 
Elnathan Wight who became the first resi- 
dent Pastor. on May 12, 1750. The Church 
has three of his original sermons that he 
preached at the High Street site in their 
possession, He died in 1761. 


Reverend Noah Alden came to Bellingham in 
1766 and served as Paster until his death 
in 1797. He was the great grandson of John 
and Priscilla Alden of Pilgrim fame. Dur- 
ing this period of the Revolutionary War, 
the framing of our State and Federal Con- 
stitution took place. Rev. Alden was cho- 
sen to represent the Town in these Consti- 
tutional proceedings. His sons served in 
the war. He was such a dedicated, respect- 
ed man that all opposition to his Baptist 
Faith faded away and soon Bellingham in- 
fluence under his direction spread far and 
wide in the struggle for religious free- 
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Rev. John Leland, persuaded James Maddison in favor of religious freedom 
so that through these men, Virginia got freedom in religion in 1785--50 
years before Massachusetts, and it was a Bellingham man, Rev. Noah Alden 
who started it all and was the cause of the Freedom of Religion right be- 
ing part of the Constitution of the United States! 


It was also Rev. Alden who delivered the Mammoth Cheese to President Thom- 
mas Jefferson on January l, 1802 which weighed 1230 pounds. But the ex- 
ploits of this remarkable man did not end there, for during Rev. Alden's 
time, the famous heroine of the Revolutionary War, Deborah Sampson, en- 
listed in Bellingham on May 20, 1782. There is no doubt . that the good 
Reverend aided her as she was masquerading as a man, serving 15 months in 
the Continental Army before her sex was discovered. At the bottom of the 
page is shown a sample of his writing in 1769. He is buried in,‘the Cen- 
~- Cemetery along with other 
members of his family. 


a ) ‘ In 1802, a legend was 
; born which still persists 

to this day. That legend 
insists that the Town 
Hall, was once owned by. 
‘the Baptist Society and 

as later given to the 
Town as a gift to (the 
Town of Bellingham. 

This legend has no basis 
in fact for at the annual 
Town Meeting of March 5, 
1800, a committee of five 
persons were chosen "to 
see if it is the mind of 
the Town to erect a pub- 
lic building for the bet- 
ter accomodation of the 
inhabitants to transact 
their public business in." 


THE REV. NOAH HOME ON NORTH MAIN STREET AS IT 
LOOKED IN 1900.; THE. HOUSE IS STILL THERE IN On September 15, 1800, 
MODIFIED FORM HAVING BEEN MOVED BACK AND THE Dawid Jones executed a 
NORTH PART OF THE BUILDING NOW FORMING AN ELL. deed as follows: "I, 
IT IS NOW OWNED BY THE GORDON FAMILY. PICTURE David Jones of Bellingham, 
COURTESY OF THE MOORE FAMILY. County of Norfolk and 
Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, Husbandman, in consideration of the love and goodwill I have to the 
inhabitants of the said town and the Religious Society of the same, I do 
hereby give, grant, bargain, sell and convey unto the said inhabitants and 
their Successors, one acre of land for the purpose of erecting a public 
building upon for the use of said inhabitants to transact ‘their public 
concerns in at all times--and also for the accomodation of said Religious 
Society for a House of Public Worship forever or so long as said inhabi- 
tants shall continue to keep a convenient house upon said land for the 
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above named purpose." 


She Town Hall was. built by George Gill of Smithfield, R. I. for $000, the 
town putting up $1000 and the balance was paid off from rental of Pews in 
the upper hall. Wen sponsors, nine of whom were Baptists, agreed to put up 
$3000, using the sale of the Pews to pay off the loan. The Baptist Society 
had nothing to do with the construction costs, as was proven in a subsequent 
court case in Dedham, | 


This case came about when the Baptists broke into the Town Hall on April 2l, 
1822 to prevent the Congregationalists from holding their services. (The 
Town allowed the Baptists and Congregationalists to hold their services at 
the hall on alternate Sundays.) Neither group had a key to the building, 
this being in the custody of the Selectmen. The Court found the Baptists 
guilty of breaking and entering and were fined. 


It should be noted however, that from 1762 until the Town Hall was built, 
all town business was conducted in the Baptist Church on High Street with- 
out the town contributing one cent to aid in the maintenance of the build- 
ing. But, following the court suit, things still went badly for the Bap- 
tists. Rev. Abial Fisher came as Pastor in 1816 during which time much 
controversy uboael Permission to use the Town Hall by Fisher was denied 
and the Baptists worshipped in the home of John Bates on Mechanic Street. 

F Loss of the Town Hall forced the Baptists 
to build the present Church in 1826. It 
is the oldest Church building still stand- 
in Bellingham. 


The most famous man to serve as Pastor 
was Rev. Joseph T. Massey of Virginia. 

He was honored and loved by everyone and 
was elected to serve in many town offices 
with distinction, The district school 

in the Center (now a private home) was 
named after him. He died in 1891 in the 
former home of President James Monroe in 
Charlottsville, Virginia which was built 
and designed by Thomas Jefferson, 


Unfortunately, the story of the Baptist 
Church has by necessity been condensed. 

To print the entire history would re- 
quire a large book. We at Crimpville Com- 
ments are grateful to Town Clerk Bertrand 
Remillard and Church Historian John Lund- 
vall, for much of the information in the 
preceding account. 


-PUBLICK 
NOTICE 


Due to our rapidly dwindling budget, 
this entire issue has been generously 
paid for by Hood's Enterprises, Men- 
don Street, Bellingham, 


‘FIVE GENERATIONS OF SAWYER'S., 
SEATED, AND HOLDING GREAT- 

GREAT-GRAND DAUGHTER IS MARIE 
SAWYER. STANDING, LEFT TO | 
RIGHT, GREAT GRAND DAUGHTER, 

LEONA LANTAGNE, GRAND DAUGHTER, 
ANNA GADOURY, AND DAUGHTER | 
EMMA SAWYER. BABY EILEEN IS | 
NOW MARRIED AND A MOTHER. 

PICTURE TAKEN IN THE 19)0's,. 


BB MoORE TALES OF THE TWENTIES 


The Federal, the Boston to Washington over- 
night express that once sped Presidents and 
Senators to the Capital, made its last trip 
on April 30, 1971, one of many name trains 
to disappear into the past. 


This train once had l2 to 14 cars and a res- 
ervation was needed two to four weeks ahead. 
House Speaker John McCormack and his wife 
used to ride regularly as.did» Senator. Pell 
of Rhode Island, Senator Leverett Salton- 
stall and his wife were long-time riders too, 
carefully selecting berths that were not-over 
the wheels for better sleeping and carrying 
3 a bag full of food prepared at their Dover 
Vidcae (een | oer «(| farm. One government official no railroad 
ANASHINGTON » (| men ever remembered seeing was John A. Volpe 
ie . HB who headed the Department of Transportation 
ROUTE (2 cee, ime after he served as Governor of Massachusetts. 
PROVIDENCE = pees f One of his first moves under Amtrak was to 
Nene LOO aap ~~  \m@ trim the number of inter-city passenger 
NEW YORK (Ann Statin, ae 6 6m6hUltrains from 360 to 182, lopping off in the 
ot Wm process many of the best known name trains. 
Some trains went with fanfare; others went 
quietly like the Federal. The City of Los 
Angeles, crack train of the Union Pacifte 
pulled out of Los Angeles for Chicago with 
the American.and California flags draped over 
its engine and went through a ceremony in 
North Platte, Neb., billed as "the last great 
train robbery." There was some sort of fond 
x: casemate farewell at virtually 
at eM a a ee Wes cvery whistlestop be- 
a tween Detroit and St. 
WASHINGTON. SLEEPERS ci i. mm Louis for the Norfolk 
THE FEDERAL ee ae a & Western's Wabash 
Cannonball, which did 
m leave as its legacy the 
“@ hobo folk song of the 
s same name, 
"Listen to the jin- 
gle, 
The rumble and the 
roar, 
As she glides along 
the woodlands, 
Through hills and by 
the shore, 
Hear the mighty rush 
of the engine, 
Hear those lonesome 
hoboes call, 
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AND FRANK CARR, ASSIGNING BERTHS OF THE FEDERAL. On the Wabash Cannon 
Ball. 


Senator Robert 
Kennedy campaigned 
on the Cannon Ball 
just before. he was: 
assassinated in 
California. 


No folksongs were 
ever written about 
the Federal and 
the venerable Bos- 
ton-Washington 
Sleeper which made 
Ped irst..run.on 
May 8, 1876 as the 
Washington Night 
Express. She was 
one of those that 
passed into his- 
tory quietly. On 
eee. iast_run, the 
Federal carried no 
diner, no lounge, 


KFK on the Cannonball: John Glenn, Woody Guthrie and Mother helped, ot 
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COLLECTING TICKETS ON THE FEDERAL'S LAST RUN TO. WASHINGTON. 


no bar, not even a candy butcher roaming up and down the aisles. The only 
coffee available was dispensed by the baggagemaster from his own pot in Prov- 
idence Station. The train left Boston with an engine, a mail car, a coach, 
a sleeper and little else. On the sleeper, one bedroom and two roomettes 
were occupied......a sad end for a once elegant train. Many other great 
trains went the 
way of the Feder- 
al mostly due to 
the automobile 

and government in- 
difference. On the 
New Haven were the 
Mayflower, Colon- 
ial, Bay State, 
New Yorker, Knick- 
erbocker Limited, 
the Shoreliner, 
Puritan, Pitts- 
burg Express, Gilt 
Hdge, Quaker and 
the Owl. 


On the New York 
Central were trains 
like the Broadway 
Limited and the 
20th Century Limi- 
ted. The last 
named train was 
all-pullman and 
when passengers 
boarded the train 
k for. Chicago, 1a 
Above: Engineer Donald Murray waits at the throttle. Below: An unknown admirer hugh red carpet 
chalks a farewell on the side of the mailcar. was rolled out in 
Grand Central Sta- 
tion with the name 
20th Century Limi- 
ted woven into it 
in white letters. 


On the Boston and 
Maine, the East 
Wind and the Min- 
ute Man have be- 
come history. 


Bellingham had a: 
fast and great 
train which ran 

on the line that 
ran through South 
Bellingham. . This 
was the New Eng- 
land Limited which 
became famous as |. 
the "Ghost Train." 


| 
: 


Rudyyard Kipling, then living 
in Vermont, was intrigued by 
the Ghost Train and found in 
it an idea for a short story 
which he entitled "007." We 
will have more on this train 
in future issues featuring 
the railroads in this area. 


All of the railroads in Bell- 
ingham had one end of its 
tracks in South Station in 
Boston which is also of the 
past, having been razed re- 
cently. The Bellingham His- 
torical Commission has in its 
possession, a section of one 
of the hugh beams which sup- 
ported the concourse of this 
great terminal. 


When Mayor Josiah Quincy ded- 
icated the new terminal in 


1898, 


tracks Be: pene disvance oo on the. upper level, 


South Station waiting room now awaits only. the demolition crew, 


THE FEDERAL'S LAST RUN WITH DONALD MURRAY. 


it was the largest railroad station in the country, with 28 stub 


and two loop tracks on 
the lower level for suburban trains. Since 
the two-level design meant that the suburban 
trains could not be steam powered without 
filling the platform area with smoke, South 
Station was built as the first railroad sta- 
tion in the country capable of handling elec- 
tric powered trains. 


South Station was used as the terminal for 
four railroads, including the then powerful 
New Haven, and it soon became the busiest 
station in the country, 
handling 36 million passen- 
gers in 1916. Six hundred 
trains used this station 
daily, including two hundred 
long distance ones. Even in 
1943 over twenty five million 
people used this station. 


Sadly, the railroads are 

fast declining in this coun- 
try which once boasted the 
largest railway system in 

the world. In other nations, 
the reverse is true. In Jap- 
an, 3700 miles of high speed 
track is being built and Ger- 
many expects to have built 

by 1980 a train system so 
fast that a trip from Boston 
to New York would take less 


Chan an hour! 


There are many 
reasons why pass- 
enger trains 
should be saved. 
A single rail- 
road train can 
carry as many 
people as sever- 
al lanes of an 
expressway, and 
canedo SO. more 
safely, less ex- 
pensively, and 


with less noise 


4 


fay 


been made 
Washington, and 
ly a vigorous 
fort can re- 
verse the trend 
towards the end 
of all railroads 
in Senitatneas pom: 
et us. chopesieney 
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